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regardeth the clouds shai not reap.” —BU T—* He that tilleti his land shail have plenty of bread.” — Ecclesiastes. 
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Address, 


Delivered before the Agricultural Society of the 
County of Oneida, at the request of the Cifficers 
of the Society, and published in pursuance of u 
Resolution of the Society, at Whitestuwn, Octo- 
ber 18, 1820.—By Tuomas R. Goro, Ese. 


“ Agriculture is the great art, which every government |, 


ought to protect, every proprietor of laud to practise, and 
every enquirer into nature to improve.” 


Fellow Citizens, of the Agricultural Society 
of the County of Oneida, 

Wutte [ rise to perform the task devolved on 
me by the officers of your society, I feel a sensi- 
ble diffidence, and deeply regret that the gentle- 
man,* whose intelligence and «iv-rz virtues have 
raised him to the presidency of the’society, has 
waived the address on this occasion for which he 
is so eminently qual:fied. 

In surveying the lot of man, and especially of 
the husbandman, in the various civilized nations 
of the world, we cannot fail to congratulate those 
of the United States, on the great blessings they 
enjoy, and the enviable condition in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them =A country singularly 
happy in its various climates and productions ; 
a government as free as the heart of man can 
wish ; a constitution at once our boast and the 
admiration of other nations ; under laws wisely 
administered, protecting as sacred the property 
and earnings of all, free from feudal restraint in 
the alienation and entails in inheritances. Such 
is onr lot. If any thing need be added to the 
enumeration, it is, that the rights we have ac- 
quired we are both able and willing to defend at 
all hazards and against all invaders. That what- 
ever of deterioration in our race European the- 
ory may have taught, experience has proved the 
American arm in conflict at least as strong as that 
of any other nation. The United States are 
known and have been f2it, as a nation, both by 
sea and land ; our armed ships are seen with ad- 
miration in distant seas, and our frontier posts 
are fast advancing to the Pacific ocean. Snch is 
our high political conditions: such the blessings 
showered on this favoured Jand hy Him who 
holds in his hands the destiny of nations. 


* George Huntington, Esq. 





{ ing, a firm purpose of soul and great integrity of 





| From these national views permit me to call 
-your attention home, to the immediate theatre of 
your agricultural cares and superintendence. 

' The county ef Oneida, (the scene of despe- 
rate conflicts in the war of the revolution, where 
‘‘man the murderer met the murderer man,” 
and the soil was fertilized with blood) was first 
settled by Hugh White, Esq. ; who, in the year 
1784, removed with a numerous family from 
‘Middletown, Connecticut, and committing him- 
‘self to the wilderness, finally fixed his abode in 
what now forms Whitestown. A tribute of re- 
spect is justly due to the memory of him who, 
quilting a settled country with all its comforts, 
the seats and sepulchre of his ancestors, led the 


= 


his breast is a stranger to the distracting cares, 
‘he wasting anxieties of the mere politician ; he 
is not raised to the giddy height, to-day, and 
plunged, to-morrow, in the abyss of despair ; 


his way, in the discharge of bis various duties to 
God and man, his days become happy and bles- 
sed far above the condition of others. 

This calling is highly favourable to purity of 
life,-and the'cultivation of all those virtues, which 
are indispensable to the success and prosperity 
of a free government. It is to this class the 
country must look for its defenders in case our 
territory or liberties are invaded, and under such 
a protection we are justified in applying the 








way into a new country, and encountered the 4 dying patriot’s farewell address to his country, 


various hardships ofa first settler. Jndge White, 
‘though of imperfect education, and an aspect ra- 
ther forbidding, yet possessed a good understand- 
character. His friendship once fixed was not 
‘easily changed. e 

While in the threshold of my address, allow 
me to congratulate you, that the day has at 
length arrived when the condition and character 
of the husbandman has not only ceased to be ig- 
noble, but is raised to that high point of eleva- 
tion, which was always its due, and to which its 
importance in society above all others eminently 
entitled it. 

Agriculture may be truly said to be the * first 
and best occupation of man.” It is indispensable 
to the subsistence of mankind in societies ; its 


‘esto perpetua.” 

Military glory is a proud and animating theme ; 
but we may be permitted to say, that for {he in- 
fancy of our republic, we have done enotigh for 
glory ; it is time to turn from this dazzling star 
of victory to the arts of peace, to institations of 


which cannot fail to rear monunents more truly 
| glorious to the nation, than the most splendid 
‘triumphs. While war corrupts the morils aad 
consnmes the population of a country, and sreat 
cities become the grave of the human race, the 
agricultural theatre, the country, is the nursery 
of population and good morals, the strength and 
support of empire. 

Connected with the agriculiare of the state, 
the Erie Canal ought not to be passed over in 




















neglect is followed by want, famine, convulsions, 
and hazard to government, while its saccess and 
prosperity are productive of countless comforts, 
and all the happiness of which man is susceptible 
in this life. In oriental nations, it engrossed the 
first care of princes and interwove itself in the 
very ceremonies of religion. Emperors and no- 
bles submitted, at annual festivals, to take hold 
of the plough, to do honour to husbandry. 

The husbandman is truly independent in the 
means of support ; he hangs not on the smiles 
and patronage of the great ; but resting securely 
on his own resources, on the works of his own 
hands, under the blessing of Providence, enjoys 
a sunshine of happiness, which falls to the lot of 
no other calling. Removed from the unballow- 


silence. I will not.trouble you with a discussion 
of the personal claims of those who bave been 
eminently instramental in originating this magni- 
ficent undertaking ; those cliuns are before the 
public, and await the award of « community as 
just as it is enlightened. This stupendous an- 
dertaking, under the happy anspices of its dis- 
tinguished patrons, has worked its way success- 
fally, and, at length, triumphed over all the 
strength of prejadice, and resistance of the most 
formidable obstarcles. The hearts of tts advo- 
cates are now lizhtened of their fears and dis- 
tressing anxiety, the ordeal is past, and a united 
commupity, without distinction » party, are now 
seen to mingle in expressions of warm approba- 
tion of the past, and cheerful pledges of future 
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ed scene of ambition, with all its guilty intrigues, || patronage and support. This splendid enter- ° 


but tranquilly pursuing the noiseless tenor of 


rolitical economy, to internal improvements,- 
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prize, the work and pride of our state, may chal- 
lenge comparison with any thing of the kind in 
the annals of nations or past display of humane 
etlort. Ll rejoice that is the work of New-York 
alone, and will remaine untrammeled with inter- 
ference. 1 will not dwell on its effects ; itis no 
light task for the mind to grasp, to unfold and de- 
tail them. All that has been realized in other 
naiious, of wealth, and whatever administers to 
the comforts and prosperity of a nation, are the 
certain fruits of this undertaking. It will break | 
the barrier between states, introduce commer- 

cial intercourse, and form a bond of union not 
easily broken; a bond vitally important in our 
contederated republic. In the event of war, it 
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the treasury the money appropriated by the 
state. These things should not be in such a 
county as Oneida ; a county containing nearly 
fifty thousand souls, and proverbial for its fertili- 


ed our eyes to our true interests with Ithuriel’s 
spear, the spell that binds us in death-like slum- 
‘bers should be broken, and our eyes opened to 
the bright object of our pursuit, the prize of our 
calling. But thongh*our progress be slow and 
attended with discouragements, yet J trust that 
it is sure, and that eventual success must crown 
ourefforts. The same snail like pace in agri- 
cultural improvements was witnessed in Great 
Britain ; it is less than thirty -years since the 





will aflord the means of expeditious transport, so | 
‘ture, at the instance and under the auspices of! 


essentiall to the operations of a campagn, and for 
the want of which the country suflered so se- 
verely the last war. Its effects upon the agri- 
cultural interest have already been experienced 
to aconsiderable extent in the reduction of the 
price of salt, gypsum, and in the increased change 
of produce. ‘The travel of the country is most- 
ly through the Canal, 

_ In entering upon the proper department of ag- | 


riculture, | will uot undertake to prescribe a di- | 


gested code or manual of husbandry, for which 1 | 
readily acknowledge my incowpetency. Bat it | 
shall rather be my task to awaken the dermant, | 
stimulate the sluggish, and arouse the whole pow-.| 
ers of the mind to the great subject on which the 
husbandman’s all depend-. [ would invoke the | 
guardian genius of my country, to aid and pro-per | 
the objects of this society, to sirengthen your) 
hands and incourage your hearts in this high | 
calling. 
For ages the spirit of husbandry has slept and | 
the precious gilts of nature have been trodden 
under foot. But the sun of agricultural science 
has at length arisen, and | glidly anticipate a 
glorio # day to ensue. Without exercise of the 
mind, without intense study, without great care 
and effort, nothing worthy of the ambition of man, 
can be attained. But with the due and vigorous 
application of all our faculities, the path is rea- | 
dily opened to acquisition, to wealth and hap- 
piness, to all that is befitting our condition here | 
below. 
if we can excite in the husbandman that de- 
sree of ambition and exertion which ts often dis- 
played in less useful walks, to say nothing of the 
toils and struggles of the military leader in his 
career of destruction, we may pronounce fhe 
prize to be won, and gladly anticipate the fruits 
of victory. 
To awaken this ambition and excite this spirit 
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| butcher ; and the strongest motives impel the 


—— 


establishment of their National Board of Agricul 


‘Sir John Sinclair, the distinguished patron of 
husbandry ; and within that period most of the 
improvements derived from scientific researches 
have been made. 

On the improvement of breeds of cattle, all-im 


ty. Could | touch the foul fiend, that has blind- | 


hand for them at all times. The experiments are 
considered decisive of its effects in securing the 
cattle against disease, and rendering them hardy 
and thrifty. 

Tvo much stress has probably been laid on 
ithe size of cattle : the great ox always attracts at- 
tention, and is displayed in all his wonderful parts 
in accounts of our annual cattle shows. To 
swell an individual animal, here and there, by 
pempering toan unwidely size, has rarely con- 
tributed to the profit of the owner, or the bene- 
fit of the farming interest At the same time, it 
is not to de denied that our cattle, in some parts 
of the country, are greatly diminished in size by 
scanty food and neglect, especially when young. 
Good and plentitul Keeping of cattle, when young 
is shewn by expertence to be all important to 
\their growth. Experience also shews, that 
specific changes and improvements in both vege- 
tables and animals, can be effected only by slow 
and gradual progress. In fattening beeves, the 
experiment of confining them tothe stall with- 








portant to the farmer, the utmost exercise of 
judgement is, at all times, required. 


rarely observe the golden mean. 

That our breeds may be improved by Europe- 
an admixtures is not to be doubted ; but this ts to | 
be admitted with great caution and discretion, 
owin:t to the great difference of climates, seasons, 
and other considerations. Our winters and 
storms are cold and severe, and our summers 
hot to an extreme ; the diflerence in these res- 
pects between ours and the climate of Enrope, 
from whence cattle have been imported, is great. 


! 
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| 


| 
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| Srasses of different climates, whichis particolar- 
‘ly noticed by Sir John Sinclair. 
‘animals have acquired a hordihood, adapted to 
ithe climate, and subsist on scanty supplies of 
_food, and that sometimes not of the most nutri- 
I tious kind. It is in the language of the above 


‘distingnished writer on husbandry, that * where | 


| 


(a particular race of aniuvals bas continued for | 
icenturies ina climate, it may be persumed that | 
‘their constitution is adapted to the soil and | 
climate.” | 

Among the breeds naturalized to the country, 
there are some of a bighly useful character, well 
adapted to the dairy, use on the farm, and for the 


farmer to improve his flocks, by selections from 
the best races to be found in the country. 

The merino sheep has been the sport of this 
disposition to run into extremes : to-day, alinost 
worshipped—to-morrow, thrown aside a 
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of improvement, it is the first object of this so- 
ciety in its anniversary celebration, its exhibiti- 
ons, shows, and premiums ; in all its exertions. 
Permit me to call upon, to intreat and urge every 
faimer, every man in the county of Oneida, 
friendly to agriculture, to the best cause, next to 
our holy religion, which was ever pleaded he- 
fore a humane tribunal, to come forth and enlist 
in the cause advocated here before you this day ; 
to hecome a member of the society, and throw 
in his mite to aid this great and good cause.— 
The operations ,‘ this society labour ; individ- 
nals, who have deeply embarked in its support, 
have been unreasonably taxed.to raise the requi- 
site fund to epable the society to receive from | 








worthless animal. Opivion and practice are be- 
coming more correct, and the merino will be 
adopted, but not to the entire exclusion of the 
best breeds of the country. Different races are 
adopted in Great Britain, each being preferred 
for different qualities and uses. 

At the present period of embarrassment, when 
prices are so much deperssed, merino wool has 
sustained itself better than most articles, and 
many farmers, who have managed teeir ffocks 
with care and judgement, have profited by them. 

Recent experiments in England, show great 
benefit by feeding salt to all live stock much 
ofiener than has been the practice with farmers. 


Mankind H 
are to apt to go to extremes in all things, and | 


| vailed, the farmer has shewa his wisdom. 


‘The same consideration applies to the seed {| ° 
he same consideration applies to the seeds and | Foreign 


Our races of || 


ont water, and feeditg with potatoes, with a lit- 
tle variation only when they become cloyed with 
the article, has completely succeeded. ‘The an- 
|imal will fatten in about half the time and for 
half the expense required in the usual mode. 

In discontinuing the practice of sending calves 
to the butcher, to the extent which long pre- 
It 
ishould be a first point with the breeder of cattle, 
to carefully select and preserve the best calves, 
jespectally those of a hardy breed. 

[to BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT | 
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Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


London Corn Exchange, Feb. 26,1821. 
The supply of W heat this ihorning from Essex, 
| Kent, and suffolk, being rather small, and having 

but few arrivals from any other ports, prime 

samples from the above counties sold 2s per 
quarter higher than on last Monday, bat there 
is not any amendment in price of the inferior 
qualities, which still continue very doll sale.— 
Wheat, English, 44 to 62s ; Do. Foreign, 50s to 
60s ; Flour: 

The distrese of the agriculturists 
in Englaud is the leading topic of conversation, 
and they continue to send up petitions to Parlta- 
ment for relief.—!n exem ‘lification of this state 
of depression it is asserted in one of the pxpers, 
that two firms in Cheshire are announced to be 
let, by bills posted up ; a circumstance not known 
within the memory of the oldest individual, as 
farms in that part of the country had always been 
sought atter with avidity, instead of seeking for 
occupants, 

The petition presented to the House 
of Commons, from the county of somerset, com- 
plaining of agricultural distress, contains 100,000. . 
signatores, occupying 4,000,000 acres of land. 

The museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, among other curiosities, contains a 
bulrash, cat in Nepaul, 84 feet in length. a ser- 
pent with two heads, specimens of Mosaic from 
A raand Golconda, crystals from Nepaul, aad 
sculptures from Persepolis, Java, &c. 
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itis given almost duily ; indeed, suflered to lie at 
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Sweet potato—Crawford relates in 
his history of the Indian Archipelago, that in the 
Island of Java, this root has sometimes ‘* been 
found of the enormous weight of fifty pounds.” 

The use of Oak has lately been re- 
vived for the purpose of furniture : and among 
the fashionable and expensive luxuries of the 

resent day has become the rival of some of the 
beantiful woods ofdistaut countries. The additio- 
nal expense of working this timber may be estim- 
ated from the circumstance of dining tables hav- 
ing lately brought in London the enormous sum 
of LGOO sterling. 

A most superb specimen of Zoop- 
hyte was recently discovered ina blue lias for- 
mation at Lyme Regis. This beautiful fossil is 
three feet long, and two feet wide, and exhibits 
the animal in the brighest character. 

Iron masts are about to be adopted | 
inthe navy. Mr. Bell with whom the preseut 
plan originated, has lately removed all the objec- 
tions urged against it. 

Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, the | 
author of a Treatise on the Origin of tne North- 
ern Languages, is now employed in travelling 
{through Asiatic Russia, for the purpuse of col- | 
lecting information, with regard to the various! 
idioms and languages of that extensive country, | 
and of ascertaining what relationship exists be- | 
tween them and the Sclavonian and northern 
European dialects. 

On 13th Nov. 1819, a meeting of the! 
Asiatic Society was held at the Socieiy’s apart- | 
ments in Chouringhee, East Indies, the Marquis | 
of Hastin_s in the chair. | 








of 





A letter was read from Dr. MacCalloch, 


to bear a singular resemblance to the method of 
the Mexicans: and: he is therefore anxious to 
ascertain, thruugh the medium of the Society, 
whether there are any other parts of an astrono- 
mical system to be found among the Persians to 
which such a mode of intercalation would seem 
properly to belong. 

There Lave been lately imported at 
Trieste, samples of sugar cultivated aud refined 
in Egypt. ‘The Pacha bas also established manu- 
factures of cotton, silk, and cloth, ander the di- 
rection of his favourite Jussuf. He invites Eu- 
ropeans from all countries, to exert and make 
the best of their talents. and industry. He has 
his ships and materials also from Europe. The 
brother of Jussuf is settled at Trieste, as the 
Pacha’s principal agent. About twenty other 
agents are employed in different countries torm- 
ing commercial relations. 

Mr. Halliday, an Irish gentleman, 
bas so far improved onthe Bugle Horn as to 
coinmunicate to the instrumeut po less than 
twenty five different notes by means of tive keys, 
rendering it @ great acquisition to military and 
other bands. The idea was suggested on observ- 
ing that by the addition of keys an increase was 
given to the powers of the German flute. A 
Mr. Greene, by giving the Bugle Yorn six keys, 
has added a vote to those given it by Mr. Hal- 
liday. 

A person, who dealt in cheap bred 
in Loudoa, has been convicted of having tn his 
possession a quantity of sofé stone pounded, for 
ihe purpose of adulterating bis bred. It is no 
uncommon thing for persons in the neitghbour- 
hood of London,to make a respectable subsistence 
by grinding bones, gathered off the streets, to 


Baltimore, who some time ago presented to-the | powder, which they sell tulle millers, who again 


Society his ingenious Essay on the Aborigenes of 
America. He has been induced to make some i 
enquiries interesting in the histery of the human t 
family, and of especial use in the particalar tn- | 
vestigation he has long been employed upon, | 
which he has addressed to the members of the | 
Asiatic Society. He conceives it highly desira- 

ble to obtain further descriptions, and. if possi- | 
ble, drawings of the Moria (Hindee, Mure) and | 
other monuments to be found in various ish.nds | 
of the Pacific Ocean, particularly those of the | 
Friendly, Society, Sandwich, and Eastern Islands. ; 
The island of Tinian, one of the Marianne | 
Islands (see La Perouse, and subsequent naviza- | 
tors,) contains some singular monuments which | 
Dr. MacCulloch says are entirely anknown to | 
him, except from the very brief description given | 
of them by Lord Anson in his voyages. The, 
deities worshipped in the islinds of the Pacific he | 
recommends as deserving of investigation, no par- 
ticular accounts of them having hitherto ap- 
peared. 

Dr. Mac Culloch observes, that General Va- 
lancy has stated, in the 87th page of his Lrish 
Grammar, (Dublin, 1781) that the Persians, in- 
stead of intercalating, as is customary, one day 
every four years, to adjust their years with the 
course of the sun, regarded no hours until they 
amounted to 30 days, which does not take place 
in less than 120 years. These thirty days were 
then added to the year (making a year of 13 
months,) which year was called Bihreck. This 
mode of intercalation is said by Dr. Mac Culloch 








dispose of it wo the bakers for the same purpose. 
It is considered a thing of course, when the latter 


makes a purchase from the former, that a sack of 


bone flour is include in the bacgan. 


The works of the late deceased Count 
Voloey are announced at Paris, as about to be 
published in a uniform edition of eight volumes. 


The -vritings are divided into four classes, of 


which the first will contain his Travels in Egypt 
and Syria, and in the United States. The secoud 


ithe Ruins, the Law of Nature, and Samuel, or the 


Consecreation ot Kings ; the third, the historical 
works, consisting of the Vew Researches into an- 
cient history, and the Lessons of History, originally 
delivered in Lectures at the Normal School ; and 


4} the fourth, the writings of Volney relative to the 


oriental languages. 


The Madrid academy have publish- 


‘a new edition of Don Quixote, with an entire 


new series of embellishments ; and, instead of 
the biographical memoir perfixed to the other 
editions, they have given a fifth or supplementa- 
ry volume, containing a life of the Author, writ- 
ten by Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete.—- 
This is far superior to any of the preceding bio. 
graphies of Cervantes; containing a number of 
well authenticated facts hitherto unnoticed ; and 
it is rendered still more interesting by the infor- 
mation it gives respecting the contemporaneous 
history and literature of Spain, as well as by the 
sound critical taste which it exhibits. M. Na- 


varrete has composed several other excellent 


Ie ee 





; historical and economical works, which are 
greatly esteemed by his countrymen; one of 
the latest of these is a dissertation on the part 
which the Spaniards took in the Crasades, and 
onthe influence which their maritime expedi- 
tions at this period had apon commerce. This 
production displays great erudition, and a_per- 





fect acquainiance with the points of history which 5 
it undertakes to illustrate. .. 
A. M. Azais has just published at & 


Paris a work called ‘Ou the lotof man in all 
Ranks of life: on the lot of nations in all ages; 
land more especially on the present lot of the ; 
French people.” In the prefice is the following ee 
singular invitation :—** I live in the heart of Pa- 
ris, in asolitary house, surrounded by «w fine gar- 
den. Every day for two hours | shall be at the 
disposal of auy person who may wish to procure 
one of my books, and to discuss the principles of 
itwith me, from two to four in winter, and in 
summer from six uotil dusk. [t will be very 
agreeable to me to form by this means an ace 
quaintance with the lovers of science and philo- 
sophy ; to stroll with them in my little domain, 
to reply to their questions and observations ; 
and to profit by the information which they may 
vive me, or which they may excite me to seek 
for inyself. If | could venture to invent a word 
which should describe the nature of eur conti- 
dential intercourse, [ would say that we will * pla- 
tonize’ together, under the constant guidance: of 
nature and philosophy. 


M. Crammer, counseller of state of 








Keil, has pudlished certain passages of a curious 4 
MS. which he found two years ago in the library ‘e 
‘ ‘ < ‘ . ¢ : 

I ot the convet St. Gall. It is of the eleventh a 
century, and consists of Scholia upon Juvenal ; 


they bave the character of béing superior in 
value and correctness to any others now known. 
His programme, which was composed on occa- 
asion of a fete given by the King of Deninark, 
has the title of Specimen nove Editionis Scholiaste 
Juvenalis. 


Mr. Jay, a member of the French 
Institute an} conspicuous among tie litervti of 
Paris, has publi-hed a volume on the life aad 
writings of the 46be Raynal, 


The indefatigable and inexhaustible 
Abbe de Pradt has pat forth a vew octavo, eti- 
tled Furope and America after the peace of Aix la r 
Chapelle. ; . | 

‘There has lately been discovered 4 
accidentally, among the papers of a shopkeeper, 

a biographical accoont of Linnwus, written b 

himself, and since continued to his death. The 

autograph MS, which ts in the Swedish language, 

has been sent to Upsal, and will speedily be : 
printed. It will forma book of 500 pages in ‘ 4 
Svo. embellished with 6 engravings, exhibiting 

two portraits of the great naturalist, a fac simile 

of his hand writing, his monument in the cathe- 

dral church, and the arms of his family. 


A Berlin artist, Mr. Charles P. Klum- 


mer, has recently published a Globe, with the 
mountains boldly executed in retlef. This me- 
thod impresses the subject more forcibly upon 
the mind than the moe hitherto adopted, and ig 
consequently admirably calculated for geogra- 
} phical instruction. 
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“A New S ystem of Cultivation, 


Without Lime, or Dung, or Summer Fallows: as practiced at 
Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By Major-General 
Avexanper Beatson, late Governor of the Island of St. 
Helena, aud Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. 


“ Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the vreatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings.”—Doctor 
Johnson. 


VI. CONCLUSION. 


Practical Mlustration of the New System—Arrangement of the 
Arable Lands—‘iode of preparation for the Crops—The 
Advantages of burning Wheat Stubble—t lay Ashes a most 
valuable Manure —Should be well pulverized and incorpo 
rated with tue Soil—Remarks ou the prodigal waste of Suan 
in Dung-bills—On the Import of foreign Grain, and on the 
great Dimimution of our internal Resources—Schemes for 
extending the Culture of Wheat—Agricultural improve 
ment a national Object—On the Practicability of extending 
the Culture of Wheat— Present Culture supplies 8,250,000 
Persons with Bread Corn—Plan for supplying 12,600,000 
frontie present Land in Tillage—or for increasing the home 

roiuce of Hemp, Flax, Rape Seed, and other Articles, for 
icicles sendin neither additional Capital, nor ad 
ditional Expense ; whilst it preserves the Interests of Pro- 
prietor and Culuvator—Evils of high Rents, and high Prices 
—Advantiages of fixed and stationary Rents—High Prices 
the cause of distress to the labouring Poor; low Prices 
wouid be au effectual Remedy —General Systent of Econo- 
my in Cultivation recommended—would be a iertile Source 
of substantial and permanent benefit to the United Kingdom. 


I have now explained the whole process of my 
management. It has been shown, that the prin- 
ciples are established on the solid basis of those 
facts that were brought to light, in the course of 
my experiments and practice ; and as the result 
of « four year’s rotation, compared with the old 
hu-bandry, even surpasses my own expectations, 
I am naturally anxious that nothing should be 
wanting that can facilitate any trials that may be 
made by others; for I have no hesitation in re- 
peating, that if the system of cultivation Ll am now 
pursuing, were generally extended to those dis 
tricts where it may be found suitable, (and the 
smplementary part is suitable to all) it would 
prove of great ufility in promoting the interests 
of agriculture, and many other important national 
objects. 

Hitherto [ have related merely what has been 
done. I shall now proceed-to explain the ar- 
rangement, and the plan of cultivation, | am car- 
rying into effect, upon a farm, comprising 112 3-4 
acres of arable, 8 of hop plantation, 103 3-4 of 
meadow and pasture, and 74 3-4 of underwoods ; 
in all—299 3-4 acres. 

** The soil of this farm is in general stiff,— 
abounding with clay, retentive of surface mois- 
ture ; and when dried, by the summer '.eat, it 
becoines as hard as a brick, consequently, im- 
pervious to the plough, unless with a great pow- 
er of animal exertion ; and more especially, as 
the practice is to plough deep.” I have shown, 
however, in the 4th section, that even this stub- 
born land yields to the irresistible force of per- 
severance : and that by repeating the operations 
ef the scarifier, drawn by a single horse, a most 
pertect pulverization can be speedily obtained, 
at a very trifling expense. 

Lands of this description are generally sup- 
posed to be unfavourable to turnips. 


so far as | have hitherto tried, I have not been 
successful: and, for this reason, I prefer winter 
and summer tares, beans, peas, or potatoes, for 
the green crops : all of these succeed well, and 


Indeed, | 


which they have been found an excellent pre- 
p?ration. 

Either of these crops takes the plate of the 
fallow, and is put in, at a small expense, without 
ploughing the clover lay, after it has been pre- 
viously dressed with the calcined materials, and 
well pulverized by the scarifiers. 

These crops, therefore, commence the four 
year’s rotation ; and are succeeded by wheat, 
oats, and clover and ray grass, in the same man- 
ner as inthe old Sussex husbandry. 

The fallows being abolished, my rotation be- 
comes thus: 1. ‘ares, beans, peas, or potatoes. 
2. Wheat. 3. Oats or barley. 4. Clover and 
ray grass, 

The arable lands are divided, as nearly as pos- 
sible, into four equal parts. I take no account 
of the hop plantations, meadow, and pasture, or 
of underwoods, because they are unconnected 
with the subject of this inquiry,— which is mere- 
ly to ascertain, by what means arable land can be 
made more productive and valuable, and the cul- 
ture of wheat extended. 


DIVISION OF THE ARABLE LANDS. 


1, 28 acres of tares, beans, peas, and potatoes. 
2. 28 ditto of wheat. 

3. 28 ditto of oats or barley. 

4. 28 ditto of clover and ray grass. 


Tot. 112 acres. 





ded, there will remain, every year, 64 acres tor 
the autumn and spring prepatations.. In ordes 
therefore tu equalise the labour, during the au- 


the winter crops, 42 acres are allotted fur imme- 
diate preparation, afler the clover and ray grass 
fields are cleared, and the wheat removed. 

The preparation generally commences with 
carting to the clover lays 280 loads of the clay 
ashes, for manuring 14 acres for winter tares.* 
The ashes are spread; and, at convenient op- 
portunities, the scarifiers are employed for ob- 
taining a sufficient depth of tuth. 

But this, and every other work of the teams, 
must give place to the important object of burn- 
ing the wheat stubble: because, :1 is upon this 
operation, that depends the removal of all ob- 
struction to the roots of the succeeding crop, and 
by which the Jand is perfectly cleared. if, 


i therefore, the weather prove favourable, after 


harvest, all the scarifiers are immediately set to 
work on the 28 acres, for the purpose of loosen- 
ing the stubble, and having it tn readiness for 
raking and burning; for, if there should be a 
wet season, so as to prevent the burning, there 
would be a considerable expense incurred, by 
removing the stubble to convenient situations for 
being burnt in the spring, and in this case, the 
stubble ashes must be used as a top dressing to 


fore these crops are put ia the ground, 
Supposing, then. the season favournble, the 





* Therremaining 14 acres of clover lays are manured in 
the same manner, at convement Opportunities; and are pre- 
vared for early drilling of tares, beans, &e in the spring. No 
manure is given to the succeeding crop of wheat, unless the 























| tares, &c, appear to have been deficient in produce. 


can immediately precede the wheat crops ; for || 


The clover and ray grass fields being exclo- | 


tun and spring, and to expedite the getting tn of 


the oats or barley, if they cannot be obtained be- | 


wheat stubble burnt, and their ashes spread, seon 
jafier harvest,—the work of preparing the 28 
acres of tare stubble, for wheat, by scarilying 
| four or tive times, and the completion of the 14 
|acres for tares upon the clover lay, should be 
proceeded on, without intermission ; so that both 
these crops may be drilled as soon as possible, 

Having thus ‘finished the winter drilling, the 
remaining 14 acres of clover lay can be dressed 
at leisure with clay ashes, and occasionally scu- 
rified ; so as to be ready for the reception of 
summef tares, or beans, peas, or potatoes, early 
in the spring. In the same. manner, (but with- 
out any further dressing than the wheat stubble 
ashes,) the 28 acres that were in wheat, are 
gradually to be got in readiness for the spring 
crops of oats and barley and grass seeds. 

Particular attention should be paid to having 
proper drain furrows, in order that the lands in- 
tended for the spring crops, may be kept as dry 
as possible during the winter months. The 
wheat crops are kept dry by the warp furrows, 
which are parallel to each other, at the distance 
of 5 1-2 feet. . 

During the course of each rotation of four 
years, the state of any field can readily be ascer- 
tained, by the produce in wheat sheaves, of 30 
inches in circumterence. Before the reaping 
commenees, a guage is given to each reaper, so 
that he. may keep nearly to this size ; and before 
the wheat ts removed, the number of shocks is 
counted, and registered in the farm jonurnal.— 

Thus, the produce in sheaves per acre is deter- 
} mined, and as a further proof of the produce in 
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{ corn,—29 sheaves from each field are set apart, 
which are weighed before threshing ; and alter- 
wards, the straw and clean grain weighed sepa- 
rately. By these examinations, any farmer 
might acquire a knowledge of the state of his 
lands, betere he proceeds to cropping them. 

For example,—il the wheat produce should be 
found to fall off, that is, under the average pro- 
duce in sheaves or corn, per acre,* an additional 
dressing of clay ashes, and two or three extra 
scarityings, should be given to the land before 
the succeeding crop of oats or barley is put in; 
and if these should not yield well, the clover and 
ray grass should have a top dressing, of about 10 
cart loads of ashes per acre ; which if given du- 
ring a frost, would prevent injury to those gras- 
ses, by the carting and spreading. If the tares, 
beans, peas, or potatoes, may have been found 
deficient in produce, it will then be advisable to 
give the land a dressing of clay ashas before the 
wheat is drilled. 

But the arrangement and plan of cultivation I 
have just described, would have been wholly im- 
practicable, without that perfect command of ex- 
cellent manure, which I have obtained by the 
burning of clay, soil, and marle.f It is really 
surprising, how little attentive land proprietors 





* My last crop of wheat vielded from 350 to 401 sheaves, of 
the above circumference, per acre The most exuberant part 
of a field (which had long been a sheep-walk, lately broken 
up, aud dressed with clay ashes) yielded, after a crop of pease, 
| ‘rom a quarter of an acre, 166 sheaves or at the rate o 664 
peracre This, at 5 lbs. of cayn from a sheaf, would be 55 
bushels per acre. 

+ “Ido not thiak T am too sanguine. in viewing the general 
adoption of the system of surface soil and clay burning. as 
likely to be the most imporiant discovery for the mferests of 
W -crtenlgure, that has occurred since the introduction of the 
cainip into Norfolk, by lord Townsend.”—Letter from J.C. 
 Curwen, Esq. 2d September, 1815, 
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and the cultivators of the soil are, to the most 
valuable and important discoveries. It seems 
hardly credible, amongst an enlightened people, 
that so little progress should have been made in 
the use of those materials, after all that has been 
written on the subject. It is nearly five years 
since Mr. Craig’s letter to Mr. Boyd (dated 28th 
January, 1815) was published ; and still we see, 
wherever we go, immense tracts of Jand whitened 
with lime—in many parts brought trom a great 
distance, to stiff land farms, abounding with un- 
derwoods, which might have been manured at 
home, and at one-seventh part of the expense. 


In the Jetter referred to, Mr. Craig states, that 
‘‘ having witnessed the crops of wheat and corn, 
of every description, as well as flax and potatoes, 
luxuriant almost beyond credibility, on stiff clay 
soils without the aid of any other manure than 
clay ashes, | determined to make the experimeni 
at home.—So fully convinced,” says he, ‘* is Mr. 
Wallace, of the superior efficacy of clay ashes, 
that he has repeatedly declared to me, he would 
not now be at the trouble of carting dung from 
Kirkcudbright to bis farm, though only one mile 
and a half distant, even if he were to get the 
dung as a present.—To you, who have experi- 
enced the beneficial result of ashes, obtained by 
paring and burning the surface, it is needless to 
have said any thing in favour of ashes obtained 
fro» burning subsoil; or to mention the facility 
which they afford to the extensivn of the green 
crop system, to a breadth not hitherto contem- 
plated.” 

After what has been already noticed in these 
pages, of tive beneficial effects of clay ashes, it is 
almost needless to add, that my own practice, 
upon an extensive scale, has abundantly con- 
tirmed the accaracy of Mr. Craig’s statements: 
and so perfectly have [ concurred in (nay, anti- 
cipated) Mr. Wallace’s opinion, that I have not, 
duting the last six years, carted a single load of 
dung to my arable lands, excepting to a few 
acres of potatoes. The whole bas been appro- 
priated to the hop plantations, where the weeds it 
generates can easily be destroyed ; and what was 
to spare, has been laid on the meadows. As to 
lime. I bave long considered it the bene of many 
farmers, who bring it from a great distance,— 
the great draw-back on their profits,—and one 
of the primary causes of the high price ef pro- 
visions. 

In confirmation of this opinion, I beg to refer 
to the statement of the expenses of cultivation, in 
page 8; which I think must convince any one, 
‘‘who doth not renounce the evidence of his 
reason and senses,” that liming and fallowing are 
infinitely more the sources of agricultural dis- 
tress, than that ‘‘ overwhelming taxation” of 
which we hear daily complaints. This i3 an un- 
avoidable evil, for which there is, unfortunately, 
no remedy : but for liming and fallowing, I hope 
I have clearly proved, that the remedy is abso- 
lutely within our reach ; and that in order to at- 
tain it, we have only to get a knowledge of the 
errors and imperfections of husbandry, through 
out the kingdom ; to correct them wherever they 
exist : to abolish all expensive modes of culti- 
vation, and to introduce a general system of eco- 
nomy in every operation of farming. 

This knowledge might be easily acquired ; 
for wherever we find the rent of lands low, and 
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tue expense of cultivation high, some error or hoe. By this means, and three, or four, or five 


mismanagement may be suspected. There, let 
minute inquiry be made into the operations of 
the farmer ; let bim be traced from the com- 
mencement to the close of hi- rotation, whatever 
it may be; and let every item of bis expense be 
detailed in the order in which it is incurred. 
Let also the soil and situation, and the resources 
of his farm, as to lime, clay, marle, peat, and fuel, 
be noted and compared with other farms, under 
similar circuisstances, where rent is high and 
the expenses moderate, and we shall then disco- 
ver what may be the proper remedies to apply. 


| If such investigations were attended to by the 


land proprietors throughout the kingdom, and if 
they would take the lead in introducing the most 
economical and most profitable systems, and be at 
some pains to instruct and encourage their te- 
nants to adopc them, the happiest effects might 
reasonably be anticipated. Many discoveries 
might thus be made, tending to the advancement 
and perfection of agriculture ; and in the course 
of a short time (if those discoveries were pro- 
mulgated,) the whole of the lands of the kingdom 
might be raised to the utmost value of‘which 
they were capable. 

But, hitherto the greatest obstacle to improve- 
ments in cultivation, has been the insufficiency, 
or want of manure. That this want can now be 


most abundantly supplied in almost everv part of 


the kingdom, at « far cheaper rate than lime or 
dung, has been partially known for some years 
past. To what has already been written on the 
subject of ** clay ashes,” as a manure, and expe- 
rienced by others,* I have added the :esult of 
my own practice ; which leaves no doubt in my 
own mind, that the greatest advantages would 
result from a general introduction of that inesti- 
mable manure, I say inestimable, because I be- 
lieve it to be the cheapest and the most convenient 
that a farmer can make use of. 

But to do it justice, to render it efficacious, 
and to prevent disappointments, it is absolutely 
necersary that tae pulverization of the soil as 
well as the manure, should be particularly at- 
tended to. It is to a want of these precautions 
that may be ascribed some failures, of which I 
have heard ; for in no one instance has it failed 
with myself. Ihave had many proofs of its su- 
perior effect to that of dang, when the trials have 
been made with equal quantities of each; nay, 
hy the four experiments, noticed in page 13, if 
was most clearly manifested to many persons who 
inspected them, that even ten cart loads of those 
ashes per acre, greatly surpassed in effect the 
forty loads of dung per acre, with which the rest 
of the field had been manured 

The least expensive method of prodacing the 
requisite degree of pulverization, is to spread the 
clay ashes over the land previously to ats being 
searified. Should there be any large lomps, 
these may be broken with a mallet, or spade, or 


* «From the beneficial, nay, I may say, wonderful effects ! 
have for years observed of ashes upon my own estate. and now 
fully confirmed by Mr Craig’s and Mr. Wallace’s practice, ! 
trust the Galloway farmer will 9 longer confine his green 
crop rom the wantof manure toa few acres *—Letter fro 
Edward Boyd, Esq. of Merton Hall. Ist February, 1885 

“| have manufactured for use this season, two thousand 
carts of ashes (single,) and have raised from them fifiy ac: 
of turneps (Swedish,) with sixtv carts of ashes, fully equa) to 
what bad a hundred of good dung. Twenty-one acres wit’ 
‘oirty catts very good.”—! etter from J, C, Curwen, Esq 
Workington Halt, 2¢ September, 1815, 


| 
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scarifyings, the pulverization will be completed ; 
and the soil and manure will be intimately blend- 
ed together, and in the finest condition for re- 
ceiving the seed. 

Although I have thus advocated the canse of 
clay ashes, | beg it may be understood, that Lam 
not inseusible to the value of lime or dung; I 
know the beneficial effects of both ; but my ob- 
jection io their use on arable land, arises chietly 
from the great expense ;—besides, | am decided- 
ly of opinion (as | have before stated) that the 
lavish expenditure of straw in dunglulls, is a prac- 
tice that requires correction. British farmers 
would do well to take example from those, they 
are apt to imagine as less enlightened nations.— 
Amongst the Indians and Chinese, straw is con- 
sidered too valuable to be thus squandered.— 
They apply it almost exclusively to the feeding 
of animals. In the year 1818, when the crops 
of bay had failed, I adopted this practice, and 
found great advantage in doing so. The farm 
yards were littered with coarse grass, after haviog 
been previously bedded with peat or soil. It 
was an accidental lesson, of which I shall not 
fail to protit: most farmers who may adopt this 
plan of economy, would find their means of feed- 
ing stock greatly augmented, and that instead of 
having occasion to buy hay, they might have 
some to sell: or, by reducing their meadows and 
pastures, they might enlarge their scale of culti- 
vation. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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On the Apple Tree. 


In No. 43, vol. 2d, of Tae Proven Boy, J. N. 
advises to reject the scions of grafted appletrees 
and to choose new kinds from orchards of natural 
fruit. I dislike this innovation. {[t was doubt- 
less well meant, but a little reflection must show, 
that its effects would be, to keep our farmers 
long in the back ground in regard to good fruit. 
From that great class of citizens, only a very 
mall proportion can be found, who have a taste 
for grafting and budding ; and if all must be con- 
demned to hunt through orchards of natural trees 
for new kinds, | can foresee that the business 
will be wretchedly neglected) Nurseries of zood 
grafted trees have proved a great public benefit 
in every neighbourhood where such have been 
established, because the farmer is put to no 
trouble but paying for his trees and planting them. 
Of J. N’s. project the poor nursery men may well 
complain, and such complaints will not be solita- 
ry when the Khode- Island Greening, the Spitzen- 
berg, the Black Gilly- Flower, the Swar, the Bow 
Apple, the Fall Pippin, the English Streak, the 
Vewtown Pippin, the Pomme de ‘tris, and a hon- 
dred other noted kinds, all become forbidden 
fruit. 

It must be allowed that many new kinds of ex- 

ellent quality, may be expected to originate in 
that climate which produced the spitzenberg ; 
but experience shows, that these are very faw 
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in pvoportiva to the number of natural trees, and 
sq far t have not seen one that equals that apple 
in favour. 

But we will suppose the farmer ranging thro’ 
the neighbourin, orchards in search of new fruit. 
Now how ts be to proceed? Is he to depend 
on the owner’s opinion, whose name the new va- 
riety will probably bear? No: he will find by 
experience that this will not do. But it is sum- 
mer fruit and he may taste it on tho spot. Be it 
so. ‘Then let me ask, what is to be the standard 
of excellence? If other apples are worse, will 
it prove that this is good enough ? A bad apple 
is pleasant when contrasted with worse. An in- 
different apple is pleasant after long abstinence 
from fruit, and he that tries it, will find that with 
much care, he may be deceived. 

But suppose the apple is unquestionably ex- 
cellent—or he has tried the Juice by the hydro- 
meter, and it is very rich ; the apples are fair 
aud the tree bears plentifally. Can there be any 
guestion of his having found a valuable kind? 
Yes, there is much uncertainty yet before him. 
If the tree is young and vigorous, he may expect 
the fruit to be of less size as the tree grows old- 
er. And as it becomes less vigorous, he will 
find it more disposed to be a lennial bearer. 
Why so? Because the fruit will require so much 
of the nourishment that very little new or bear- 
ing wood can be formed that season. 2 
THE GREAT SECRET. But the fruit ts very fuir 
and plentiful. This furnishes no evidence that 
it may not produce hard black knobs next year, 
for | have often seen such changes happen. 
Several years of close and regular observation 
are” necessary to determine the character of a 
seeding apple tree. 

J. N. says “1 have seldom seen grafted trees | 
of any of the most famous sorts but such as were | 
alternate bearers, and of but middling procuct.”’ 
The bow apple and several other famons sorts 
are annual bearers, owing to the product being of 
middling quantity, and | have long considered 
this as a favourable circumstance, as we are 
saved the labour of thinning, which the English 
gardeners perform, to ensure good fruit. The 


greening, und several uthers, are great bearers. |} British and Scotch Rotation of Crops. | 


] think on mature consideration J. N. will with- 
draw this objection. 

Docs he not know that the Chinese method of 
propagating trees produces only dwarfs? Soon- 
er than adopt sach a method, our farmers would 
import apples from Detroit, from Montreal, from 
New-England or from New-Jersey. With the 
easiest means ‘before them, great numbers ne- 
glect orcharding, and what mast we expect when 
the difficulty is increased a thousand fold ? 

Apple roots, when separated from the tree, 
readily sprout, and when grown, produce fruit 
of the same kind as the parent stock. To graft 
them, would be lost labour. 

The observations of Knigur and others, on 
the duration or lives of fruit trees, have given 
much anxiety to some speculative minds. I have 
many donbts of the correctness of that philoso- 
phy, but there is not room to spread thei out 
on this paper, and after cautioning our farmers 
not to believe in such troublesome doctrines, 
unless anthenticated in the best manner—I pre- 
sent them with an extract from Mirset, who 


THis 1s || winds ; an opening was made for new branches 


| * We may observe that the hhuer wich I 
'formed onthe stem o! a tree of cénturies old, 1 
| the tree has met wita no accidental injury to et: 
‘fect its health, eujoys the vegilative power in as 
| full force as the liber which is formed on that 
lof the sapling ; and that a sound well grown 
scion from the aged but healthy tree, affords as 
‘good a cutting for propagation as that taken from 
| the young one, so tuat tie race might be perpetu- 
ated by cuttings alone without the assistance of 
seed. From this we ace entitled to conclude 
that according tu the Course of nature, the pro- 
gress of regeneration by coutinuous evolution 
would never be arrested, if tae over grown size 
of the branches aud stem, the hardening of the 
wood, and the obstructions of the channels which 
promote it, did not impede the circulation of the 
sap, and consequently its access to the liber.” 

lt is believed that the yews of Surry, in Eng- 
land, six feet in diameter, have stood since the 
A invasion of Julius Cesar; the cedars of Lebanon 
since the days of king Solowon ; and the baobab 
of Senegal trom a much earlier date. 

We have lately read in the news papers of a 
pear tree,in New-England, almost two huudred 
years old. I have seen an apple tree one hun- 

dred years old, sull thrifty and vigorous. When 








is said—** Hitherto the Schoose tarm bas exhibi- 
ted no systematic order of crops, so far as we 
are aware of. Mr. Curwen’s principles of farm. 
ing have been clean well, drain, lay on plenty o 
manure, wrow* a great deal of turnips, raise 
weighty crops of clover, stall feed the stock of horn- 
ed cattle all the year round, allow them whatever 
clover they will eat in sun mer, and give them 
abundance of turnips in winter. All this is very 
good ; and in Mr. Curwen’s hands, has been cay- 
ried into execution in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. But there is one thing more wanted—a 
correct aud judicious succession of crops, arran- 
ged in regular order, in conformity to soil and 
local circumstances. Mr. Curwen, in his re- 
peated visits to the Abbey Holm, appears to 
have been forcibly struck with the rotation of 
(crops, so ably and successfully practised by Mr. 
iiig, of the Abbey. 1. Break up with oats. 2, 
Turnips, potatoes, or naked fallow. 3. Wheat 
or barley. 4. Clover and rye grass. 5. Ditto. 
This rotation has been invariably practised by 
| Mr. Rig, for twelve or fourteen years, with un- 
remitting attention to cleanliness and good order, 
We have practised a similar rotation ourselves, 
during a period of time nearly the same, but we 
now sow seven pounds of ‘Timothy grass per 








the upper branches became mossy and died, the 
wood was so brittle as to be broken off by high 





| 
| 
| which rose and fell in succession, while the can- | 
ker which began in the twigs of its contempora- | 
| ries spread down to the root and destroyed them. | 
| Now if no storms liad arisen to trim the old tree, 
and ithad died of canker, would its grafis ten 
miles off have dicd at the same time ? 
Who will inform us of the period when our 
best apples were first introduced ? 
J. N.is right in respect to the great difference 
of profit in natural apple trees, and our farmers 
ought to read his observations again and again. 
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A proper rotation of Crops is a very essential 
point in good farming. In many parts of the | 
United States, it is very little, if at all attended | 
to. In new seitled districts, the extreme fertili- | 
ty and abundance of the land, lessens the necessi- | 
ty of an attention to rotation of crops, but in any | 
situation, the farmer will find, if he takes the 
trouble to make a comparative experiment, that | 
some crops are much more abundant when they | 
succeed certain grains aud roots, than when put | 
in at random. Much more might be said on this | 
subject, but I will not enlarge on it. My pre- | 
sent object is to call the attention of the Ameri- | 
can farmer to rotations practised with success in | 
England, and Lanerkshire in Scotland, and wish | 
that they may be tested by some of our enterpri- | 
sing countrymen, upon a small scale, if not a| 
large one. | 

Mr. Curwen, of Cumberland, has long been! 
known as an enterprising experimental farmer. | 
In the department of ** Agricultural Intelligence” | 


| 





| resorted to it in the present year. 


acre, instead of rye grass. This nearly doubles 
ithe value of the crop inthe second year. For 
several years we regularly applied about eight 
tons of dung per acre to the barley crop, afier 
turnips: drawn. This we discontinued in 1818, 
but its advantages are so obvious, we have again 
Mr. Curwen 
intends to adopt this rotation of crops in future : 
and there can be no doubt but he will prove to 
the farmers of this county (Cumberland.) the 
advantages resulting from a regular and econom- 
ical system of convertible husbandry, which pro- 
poses to render the land perfectly clean with the 
least culture.” 


In the same namber of the Mag. we find a 
paper ‘‘on farming in the middle ward of Lan- 
erkshire.” The writer says there are three 10- 
tations of crops practised. © 1. The old rota- 
tion—Ist year, peas or beans, or both mixed. 
2d year, oats. 3d hay ; then pasture for three 
or four years, and then repeat the same. The 
writer says, he took a farm thus cropped, and 
fallowed it, giving it six ploughings, much spade 
levelling, and as many barrowings as it had 
ploughings. Then with a small quantity of ma- 
oure, he raised a crop of wheat at least a boll 
an acre better than the average of this country ° : 


jjand the appearance of the clover and grass is 


allowed to be more than commonly fine. This 
is easily explained by taking into consideraticn 
the quantity of couch-grass, and of every sort of 
weed which had been fostered by continued 


into manure. The second rotation is, Lime in 
the sward—as often without any. Ist. peas or 
oats. 2d. oats. 3d. fallow. 4th. wheat. 5th. 
oats. 6th. hay—after let it stand toseed. The 
milk cows are then turned upon the hay stubble, 
and the dried roots of the hay grass are general- 


* A chemical phrase to denote the dross or useless sub- 
stance left at the bottom of a crucible after a metal has been 
refined therein, by fire) What would the writer. say, if he 
knew that in the United States, half a dozen—nay, twenty 

















ranks high among men of science. 
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of the Farmers’ Mag. Edinb. for Nov. 1820, it ! 


white (or grain) crops are taken off the same !and in immedt- 
ate succession as 


cropping withont fallowing, having been turned - 
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ly pretty well parched out before the month of 


may. 
This rotation completely exhausts all thé ve- 


getable matter in the soil. Two white (grain) 
crops, followed by one of hay grass, let stand 
for seed, reduce the land to a perfect Caput Mor- 
tuum,* trom which it is very difficult to recover 
it, without great loads of manure. This sysfem 


also renders the ground so soft, thatthe feet of 


the cattle poach the ground during the first win- 
ter after the hay crop: their footsteps stand fall 
of water, close to each other, and the partitions 
between the footsteps being frosted completely 
through, the few remaining roots are entirely 
killed by the frost, and thrown out. Let the 
American farmer retlect on this. 

A third rotation is, Ist. oats. 2d. fallow. 3d. 
wheat. 4th. hay, or if the land is not returned 
to pasture, the 4th. is peasor beans. Sth. oats. 


6th. hay—and then fallow, and repeat the same. | 


‘This is the best of the three. Upon the haughs 
(meadows) of the Clyde, potatoes and wheat ts 
a common rotation ; and some fallow the wheat 
with clover and grass, and then oats, which is 
excellent management. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 





* The British often carp at the American phraseology, and 
well they may some times: but they are not fauliless them- 
selves with respect to language. The expression “ growa 
crop,” might admit of strong doubts as to its propriety. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 
The Way to be Happy. 


BY WILLIAM RAY. 


Do troubles overwhelm thy soul, 
Like billows of the ocean, 
That o’er the shipwreck’d victim roll, 
In terrible commotion ; 
Seize bold IMacinaTion’s wing, 
And soar to heav’n, so seeming, 
Or reign a potentate and king— 
Tis all obtain’d by—Dreamine. 


Do pain and poverty unite 
To rob thee of all pleasure— 
Like thieves—break in at dead of night, 
And steal away thy treasure, 
The treasure of a tranquil mind 
With joy and rapture teeming, 
Seek—seek, my friend, and thou shalt find 
More solid joy in—Dreamine. 


For let the world still darker frown 
Than night-clouds on creation, 

And show’r its tenfold vengeance down, 
Its wrath and indignation, 

On this devoted head of mine, 
One star is still left gleaming, 

One light that will forever shine— 
The hope—the bliss of Dazamine. 


The world can neither give nor take 
Away these mental riches ; 

They’re mine—and sleeping or awake, 
I love the little witches ; 


They charm my senses to repose, 

While cares and want are screaming, | 
My eyes and ears to mis’ry close, 

And give me peace in—Drramina. 


Whene’er I -lay me down to rest, 
With toils and sorrows weary— 
A heart most feelingly distrest, 
And all on earth looks dreary ; 
Aerial pow’rs around me throng, 
With light and glory beaming, » 
And watt my raptr’d soul along 
The paradise of—Dreamine. 


And oft as pensively I walk 
In solitary places, 
I hear celestial spirits talk, 
And think I see their faces ; 
«hey bid me leave all earthly things, 
W hile tears of grief are streaming—— 
1 mount ImacinaTion’s wings, 
And find my heav’n in—Dreamina. 
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ice Mrs. Witrarp, and the assistant 
teachers heretofore engaged with her 
in the Femate Acapemy, at Waterford, 


;are about removing to Troy, where 


the corporation and citizens are taking 
liberal measures to enable her to pro- 
secute her plan of female education. 
We understand that her school will be 
‘open for the reception of pupils on the 
isecond Wednesday in May, under the 
} r r 

style of Tue Troy FemaLe Seminary. 














Weekly Summary. 


The total number of naval pension- 


i ers is 480; and the total amount paid them da- 


ring the year 1820 was $42,862. ‘Vhe highest 
pension patd to any one ix 50 dolls. per mouth-— 
ithe lowest 3; generally from 6 to 9. 

By the retrenchment of salaries au- 
thorized at the late session of the legislature, 


the annual sum of $22,200 has been saved to the 


state of N. Y. 

General Mitchell, agent for Indian 
affairs at the Creek agency, has been dismissed 
by the President from the service of the govern- 
ment. in consequence of having been engaged in 
the illicit introduction of African negroes mto the 
Alabama territory. 

Mr. Edmund Allmund was crushed 
to death at Norfolk, Va. on the 2d inst. by the 
falling of a shore, which he had knocked off on 
launching a steam-boat. 

A recent attempt was made to burn 
the town of Gosport, Va. 

Mr. Kean, the tragedian, has engaged 
to play: 35 nights in the southern theatres. 

The act imposing an extra duty on 
exttle, &c. imported into Canada from the U. S. 
is now in force, and will continue so until the 
25th of next March. 








On the 19th ult. two lads of Schenec- 
tady, (N. Y.) were at play, in a cow-yard, witha 
rope tied round their necks ; the cattle got en- 
tangled in the rope, and before the lads could be 
extricated, the vital spark had fled. 

A new complete fast going Team- 
Boat, is now plying between Charleston and 
Camden, 8S. C. 

The Smmall Pox did not make its ap- 
pearance in New-York, during the last year. 

Israel Bunting, of Bordentown, where 
he has left a wife and three children, was drown- 
ed in the Deleware, opposite the White- House, 
on the third instant. 

A house, belonging to Dr. Benjamin 
Duval, of Richmond, was destroyed by fire on 
Monday week before last. It is suspected to 
have been done by some incendiary, and a re- 
ward of $100 has been offered for the detection 
of the offender 

The house of Dr. Saunders, of Vir- 
ginia, was robbed on the 3d inst. by three ruf- 
fians, who knocked down Mr. S. and his friend, 
tied and gagged them, took 700 dolls. in specie, 
and rode off with 3 of his best horses. 

In Indiana, lately, an itinerant foreign 
mendicant, who described his extreme poverty in 
pathetic terms, and with tearful eyes supplicated 
for relief—bing suspected as an imaoster, he 
was searched, when 2 or 3000 dollars in Bank 
bills were found upon him. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has sentenced Frederick Axe late commissioner, 
and Daniel B. Dippard, late treasurer, of the 
county of Philadelphia, to pay a fine of 400 dol- 
\dars each, and severally to be imprisoned for 6 
calendar months, for bribery in the election of 
the County Treasurer. 

On Wednesday morning, 21st ult. at 
about 4 o'clock, the shock ofan Earthquake was 
felt at Shawnee-Town, Illinois. 

A few days since a cow belonging to 
the Rev. Dr. Chapin of Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut, brought forth three heifer calves at one 
birth, which are alive and promise to do well. 


Richmond, the black lately detected 
in robbing the post office at Richmond, Virginia, 
has been discharged, the only evidence acainst 
him being his own conlession, which had been 
obtatned from him by threats. 


Letters from Mobile and Blakely 


state, that there was a great scarcity of vessels 
to take the produce destined for northern pérts-. 


John Myers and Felix MGutre, two 
noted marauders, have escaped from the jail at 
Chambersbugh, Pennsylvania. 

On the 14th instant, J. Gooby, at 
Woodbury, N. J. was found guilty and sentenced 
to be hung on the 27th of this month. 

The pulpit in the new Methodist 
Meeting-House at Harrisburgh, Pa. was blown 
ito pieces on the second inst. by means of a block 
of wood filled with powder. 

The Richmond papers of the 5th 
instant, complain of the coldness of the season. 
The nights, and even the day, it ts said, have ald 
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tthe wintry air about them. 
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Florida is stated to have an out- 
line of 1490 miles ; 54,600 square miles, or 
34,944,000 acres. The soil is divided into three 
Varicties, viz.—pine barrens, savaunahs, and 
marshes. 

General Jackson, appointed Gover- 
nor of Florida, is already on his way to Pensa- 
cola, where he is expected to meet the Hornet, 
which touches at the Havanna, to obtain the or- 
der of the Captain-General of Cuba for the deli- 
very of Florida to the American government. 


Commodore Stewart will command 
the Franklin, destined for a crnize in the Pacific 
Ocean for the protection of our trade in that 
sea. 

William Lambert, Esq. of Washing- 
ton City, has been appointed by the President to 
ascertain the longitude of the Capitol, pursuant 
to a resolution of Congress. 

Col. Forbes and Mr. Thompson (son 
of the secretary of the navy) embarked for Ha- 
vanna, in the Hornet, to arrange with the Spanish 
authorities the delivery of Florida to the U. S. 


An eye infirmary has been established 
in the city of New-York about seven months, in 
which time 436 patients have applied, and re- 
ceived various degrees of relief —many persons 
who were totally blind have been restored to 
sight. 

It is stated in a western paper, that 
the bill for surveying a route for a canal, to con- 
nect the navigable-waters of the Illinors river 
with lake Michigan, was rejected in the house of 
representatives of Hlinois. 

Cotton, at New-Orleans, February 
26, was selling at 16 to 17 cents cash. Freights 
were at one penny per pound of cotton, to Li- 
verpool. 

At Norfolk, Va. a fire recently broke 
out in a livery stable. which contained thirteen 
horses—four of which were consumed with the 

building. one died the next day of the injury re- 
ceived, and several others were much scorched. 


The Come? which lately made its ap- 
pear nce, is said by a writer in the Hillsborough, 
N. C. * Recorder,” tw be upwards of thirty: our 
millions of wiles distant from us, and consequent- 
ly further off than any that have appeared with- 
in the present century. 

Between 50 and 60 houses were 
Jately burnt down at Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Ship Argonaut, of Salem, from Leg- 
ho:+, with 200,000 dolls. in specie, went ashore 
on Gerish’s Island, on the 24th March. The 
specie has been deposited in the Branch Bank at 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; 

Two vessels, one laden with $30,000 
in specie, and the other with a valuable cargo of 
goods, were wrecked at the mouth of the Missis- 





sippi on the 7th ult. and the vessels and cargoes | 


were lost. 

The steward, a creole, on board the 
ship Franklin, was detected on the passage of 
that vessel from Charleston, in robbing the pas- 
sengers. 


so cold there on the 19th oi Mareh last, as to 
produce ice. ‘The island is situated in lat. 30. 
45 N. and long. 57 W. 

The U, States’ brig Enterprize has 
brought from St. Thomas, and landed at Holmes’ 
Hole, the mutineers of the schr, Ruby, of New- 


Surat Cotton has been shipped to 
Canton at 6 1-2 pence sterling per pound, equal 
precisely to 11 1-2 cents. Our cotton may thus 
be saved from depression, and our specie from 
exportation. * 

A case of British woollen fabrics, 
shipped at Liverpool iv Jan. Inst, and imported 
into Baltimore, was rubbed of three fourths of its 
contents. English straw was substituted for the 
articles taken ent. 

A very large Spanish ship, having a 
cargo of 5,000 bbls. of flour from Philadelphia, 
bound to Havanna, ran ashore near the Spanish 
Wells, 6 miles from Harbour Island, about the 
middle of March. The ship was totally lost— 
most of her cargo saved. 

In 1818, there lived in Russia a man 
aged 150 years, and another 140 years. There 
is an individual now living in New-Hampshire 
who is 110 years of age. 

Two cases of hydrophobia, have 


Montreal. Scull Cap was used in both instances. 


John Murdock, of Upper Canada, 


last month, for the murder of his brother James. 
Thieves are as active in Halifax as 
in any part of the United States. They have 


The latest news from San Martin’s 
army is to the latter end of November, when he 
was at Supe, 10 leagues from Lima. The deser- 
tion from the Spaniards to him was immense. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt, the editor of the 


London Examiner, has been found guilty ofa libel 
on the house of commons. 

A letter from St. Helena, dated Nov. 
2, says, the great general (Bonaparte) retzins his 
rude health, but appears to feel at length the po- 
dicy of being rational ; he now rides a few hours 
during the day. The station is a paradise to 
what it was six months since. 

In an article under the head of Man- 
heim, in the French papers, respecting the death 
of a Jew aged 108, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, it is mentioned as a striking instance of tole. 
ration and liberality, that the Mayor and Pastor 
of his place of residence, ordered the bells to be 
tolled, and, together with all the inhabitants, ac- 
companied his remains to the grave. 

It is calculated that every seventh 
person in England is a pauper. 

Among the evidence most conclusive 
as to the general hardness of the times, may be 
received the facts, establishing by official returns, 
that in the year 1818, 67,158 fewer children were 
born, 46,445 more deaths occurred, and 3,670 








buryport, who have been sent to Boston for trial. 


been successfully treated by the physicians of 


was committed to Brockville Jail, on the 27th of 
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been successful in breaking into a counting house | 
and a dwelling-house, and robbing them of seve- | 
} ral articles of value. 


Mr. G. S. Newton, of Boston, has 
produced a picture in London, entitled “ ‘The 
impSrtunate Author,” which was pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be an admirable production, ~ 

A letter received at Norfolk, on the 
7th ult. states, that in consequence of the recent 
fire at Paramaribo, and the failure of ground Pro- 
Visions at Demarara, Flour at St. Thomas had 
risen to $6 1-2; Corn was at 75 cents; Lard 
and Peas, no sale. 

The republicans of South America 
are daily gaining ground, «nd acting with a pru- 
dence and moderation worthy of their cause. 

A revolution has been effected in the 
capital of New Grenada ; population 20,000. It 
was expected that the Patriot army would speed- 
ily enter the city. 

Don Juan O’Donaju, appointed Vice 
Roy of Mexico, is of lrish descent ;. was Captain 
General of Andalusia and Governor of Cadiz, and 
was extremely active in establishing the Consti- 
tution and Cortez. The important civil and mi- 
litary offices in Spain and America are filled al- 
most entirely with friends of the Constitution. 

The Cortes of Portugal have pro- 
claimed the Liberty of the Press. 

A Lisbon paper of the 16th Feb. ad- 
vertises for sale ‘* The Constitution of the U 
States, and Declaration of Independence.” 

Bills of indictment have been found 
against the London Courier, Morning Post, &c. 
for articles against the Queen. 
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FRUIT TREES, &c. 


Elisha Janes, 
FFERS for sale at his Nursery and Green- 


House Establishment, in Lansingburgh, a large and 
choice collection of inoculated and grafted Apple, Pear, Peacli, 
Plum, Cherry, Apricot and Nectarine Trees; Grape Vines, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Quince Bushes, Raspberries, Orva- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. &. 
ata reduced price. Transplanting should be done between 
frost and vegetation. 


Lansingburgh, 7th April, 1821. 
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A gentleman who recently returned 


, fewer marriages took place in Russia than in the 
P| from Amelia Island, states that the weather was | 


preceding year 
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